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. PHIL INTRODUCES THE ELDER FARRINGFORD TO HIS LANDLADY. 


PLANE AND PLANK; 


OR, 
THE MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH PHIL TAKES HIS FATHER TO HIS 
NEW HOME. 


Y father! I had found him; but the 
finding of him in such a miserable, 
degraded, besotted being as he who was be- 
fore me seemed to be the greatest mishap, the 
most overwhelming misfortune, that could 
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possibly have overtaken me. He was the first 
white man I had ever seen really intoxicated. 
I was mortified and disheartened as I looked at 
his pale, thin face, and regarded his trembling 
limbs. 

What should I do? I could not tell him 
that I was his son. I could not throw myself 
into his arms and weep tears of joy, as I had 
imagined the impressive scene, in case I should 
ever find either of my parents. I wanted to 
weep; I wanted to give myself up to a trans- 
port of grief, if not despair, as I realized the 
terrible truth that the degraded being before 
me was my father. 

‘Philip, I’ve told you more than I ever 
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uttered before. You looked into my face, and 
seemed so interested that I was tempted to 
tell more than I intended,” said he, wiping 
away with his coat sleeve the tears that 
stained his sunken cheeks. ‘‘ No matter: we 
will be jolly now. I can get another drink in 
a cheap grog-shop for the half dime I have in 
my pocket.” 

To my surprise he laughed as easily as he 
had wept, and shook off, with astonishing 
facility, the burden which had weighed him 
down. He rose from his chair, and tottered 
towards the door. I followed him out into 
the street. 

‘* Where are you going now?” I asked. 

** Going to get a cheap drink,” he replied, 
with a kind of chuckle. ‘‘I shall be all right 
then; and we’ll go and look for Lynch.” 

**Don’t drink any more to-night, Mr. Far- 
ringford,” I pleaded, taking his arm. 

‘*T must!” said he, vehemently. ‘I might 
as well tell you not to eat after you had been 
without food for a week, as you tell-me not to 
drink. I must have whiskey, or die.” 

** Then die!” I added, using his own words. 

“Die?” 

‘“*That’s what you said to me.” 

“*T might do that, Philip,” he replied, stop- 
ping suddenly in the street, as if the idea im- 
pressed him favorably. 

‘Of course I did not mean that, sir,” I in- 
terposed. 

‘* But it would be better to die than live as I 
live. I have only one cheap drink left — one 
glass of camphene whiskey, which seems to 
burn my very soul. In a word, it is better to 
die than to live, for such as Iam.” 

‘“*No; there is hope for you,” I pleaded, 
leading him along through the street. 

**Hope? No more than for a man who is 
already dead, Philip. I shall take my cheap 
drink, and then I shall be penniless again. It 
may be twenty-four hours, perhaps forty-eight, 
before I can raise another dollar, or another 
drink. Then I shall suffer with horrors I can- 
not describe, till I can get more whiskey.” 

‘* Where do you live?” 

** Nowhere.” 

** Where do you board?” 

**T don’t board,” he replied, with his usual 
chuckle. , 

‘* Where do you sleep?” 

** Wherever I happen to drop. In the police 
station ; on board a steamboat; in a shed; any- 
where or nowhere.” 

“But where were you going to-night?” I 
asked, shocked at this revelation of misery, so 
horrible and strange to me. 





“TI was going to the gambling-houses to 
find Lynch.” 

* But after that?” 

* Anywhere that my fancy leads me.” 

* Come with me,” said I, unwilling to aban- 
don him. 

“* Where?” 

“To my house — where I board.” 

‘No, Philip.” 

** You shall sleep with me to-night.” 

I knew that Mrs. Greenough would not wish 
such a lodger as he, but I was determined to 
do what I could for him; and, if she would 
not permit him to sleep with me, I would go 
out with my miserable parent. I wanted to 
see him wlien he was sobers, He had told me 
that his wife had deserted him, and I wished 
to learn more about her. I could not allude 
to a theme so sacred while he was in his pres- 
ent condition. Hopeless as the task seemed 
to be. I intended to use all the powers which 
God had given me in reforming him. 

I led him in the direction of my boarding- 
house, and he seemed to be as willing to go 
one way.as another. After he had delivered 
himself of the emotions which crowded upon 
him at the bar-room, he spoke lightly of his 
misfortunes, and chuckled whenever he al- 
luded to any circumstance which was particu- 
larly degrading in his condition. 

‘“*Where do you obtain your meals, Mr. 
Farringford?” I asked, as much to keep his 
attention occupied as to gratify my own 
curiosity. 

“T don’t obtain many,” he replied, lightly. 

* But you must eat.” ~ 

‘*Not when I can drink. I don't average 
more than one meal a day. I can’€ afford to 
waste my money, when I have any, in eating.” 

**Do you live on one meal a day?” 

**T don’t get that always.” 

** Where do you get that one?” 

* Anywhere I can. They have meals on 
board the steamers lying at the levee and 
waiting to start. They never turn me off 
when I sit down to the table. If I'm very 
drunk, they give me my meal at a side-table; 
but that don’t happen often, for I don’t want 
to eat when I can get plenty to drink.” 

How insufferably miserable and degrading 
was the life he led! And he was my father! 

“ How long have you led such a life?” I in- 
quired, with a shudder. 

“Not long, Philip. Do you know, my Iad, 
that I’m telling you all this to save you from 
whiskey? I’m not drunk now. I know what 
I’m about; and I would go ten miles to-night 
to.’bave any fellow-creature, even if it was 4 
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nigger, from being as bad as I am. I would, 
Philip; upon my honor and conscience I 
would.” 

‘“‘ That proves that you have a kind heart,” 
I replied; and even as he revelled in his shame 
and misery, I was glad often to observe these 
touches of fine feeling, for they assured me 
that, in his better days, he had been a noble 
and generous man. 

“My heart is right, my boy. Like all 
drunkards — Yes, Philip, I’m a drunkard. I 
know it; and I call things by their right 
names. Like all drunkards, I’ve been grow- 
ing worse and worse; but it’s only a few 
months since I went into the street, and had 
no home, no place to lay my head at night.” 

Iled him to Mrs. Greenough’s house. He 
said nothing more about the ‘‘ cheap drink,” 
forI had kept his mind busy on the way. I 
had a night key, and I admitted him to the 
entry, where I asked him to wait until I spoke 
with my landlady. In as few words as possi- 
ble I informed her of the discovery I had 
made, and distinctly added that my father 
was intoxicated. 

“ Will you allow me to take care of him in 
my room, Mrs. Greenough?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed!” she replied, with unex- 
pected readiness. ‘‘ Bring him into the 


kitchen, and I will do everything I can for 
him.” 
“Thank you, Mrs. Greenough. You are 


very kind. 
you.” 

‘I know how to pity such poor people, 
Phil,” said she, shaking her head sadly; and 
I afterwards learned that her late husband 
had been a drunkard for a number of years, 
and had been saved by the great Washing- 
tonian movement. 

“My father does not yet suspect that I am 
his son. Will you be so kind as not to men- 
tion the fact to him?” I continued. © 

‘Just as you wish, Phil,” she answered, as 
I hastened down stairs. 

Mrs. Greenough held the lamp in the entry 
while I conducted my tottering companion up 
the stairs. I introduced him in due form to 
her. 

“Madam, I am your very obedient servant,” 
said he. ‘‘I am happy to make your acquaint- 
ance — more happy than you can be to make 
mine.” 

“I’m very glad to see you; come in,” she 
added, placing her rocking-chair before the 
fire for him. 

He seated himself, and glanced around the 
room. Mrs. Greenough askéd if he had been 


I had no right to expect this of 
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to supper. He had not, and he did not wish 
for any; but the good lady insisted that he 
should have a cup of tea. In spite of his 
answer he ate heartily of the food set before 
him, and seemed to be refreshed by it. For 
an hour he talked about indifferent subjects, 
and then I took him to my room. Mrs. 
Greenough gave me some clean clothes for 
him, which had belonged to her husband, de- 
claring that she was glad to have them put to 
so good use. He intimated, as he glanced at 
the neat bed, that he should like to wash him- 
self. Icarried up a pail of warm water, and 
leaving him to make his ablutions, I went 
down to the kitchen again. 

**T hope you will excuse me for bringing 
him here, Mrs. Greenough,” said I, feeling 
that I had been imposing upon her good 
nature. 

“You did just exactly right, Phil. You 
had no other place to take him to; and you 
didn’t want to leave the poor creature in the 
street. I will do everything I can for him.” 

‘“*T am very much obliged to you, and as 
soon as Mr. Gracewood comes I will have 
something done for him.” 

*¢ Are you sure he is your father?” 

“TI have no doubt of it, Mrs. Greenough. 
What he said assured me of the fact; but he 
thinks I am dead.” 

‘‘ Where is your mother? Was she lost?” 

*“*No; he says she was driven away from 
him by his bad conduct. I don’t know where 
she is.” 

My landlady was willing to take care of the 
sufferer for a few days, if he could be induced 
to stay at the house; and we talked about the 
matter till I thought he had gone to bed, when 


_I went to my room. By this time the effects 


of the liquor he had drank were hardly per- 
ceptible; but his nerves were terribly shaken. 
Mrs. Greenough had given me a dose of vale- 
rian, which she said would do him good. He 
drank it without an objection, and soon went 
to sleep. I was tired enough to follow his ex- 
ample, after I had put the room in order. 

When I awoke in the morning my father 
had dressed himself, and was pacing the room 
in the gloom of the early morning. He was 
entirely sober now, and his frame shook as 
though he had been struck with palsy. I was 
alarmed at his condition. He told me he must 
have whiskey, or he should shake himself to 
pieces. 

‘Don’t take any more, sir,” I pleaded. 

‘¢ Nothing but whiskey will quiet my nerves,” 
said he, in trembling tones. 

‘You shall have some strong tea or coffee; 
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or perhaps Mrs. Greenough can give you some- 
thing better.” 

**T don’t want to drink, Philip; no, I don’t,” 
he replied, in piteous tones; ‘‘ but you cannot 
understand the misery of my present condition. 
It is worse than death.” 

“But you will be better soon if you let 
liquor alone.” 

“I can’t let it alone. Every instant is an 
hour of agony. Have you any money?” 

‘* Only five cents.” 

**T have five cents. 
drink.” 

“No, don’t!” I pleaded. ‘“ Wait here a 
little while. I will make a fire, and see what 
can be done for you.” 

I went down stairs, and, by the time I had 
made the fire, Mrs. Greenough appeared. I 
told her how much my poor father was suffer- 
ing. She seemed to understand the case ex- 
actly; and, as soon as the tea-kettle boiled, 
she made some strong wormwood tea, which 
I gave to our patient. I had some hope when 
he declared that it had helped him. He ate a 
very light breakfast, and appeared to have no 
appetite. My good landlady spoke words of 
hope to him, and said she had taken care of 
one who was precisely in his condition. If 


I will get a cheap 


he would only be: patient, and trust her, she 


would cure him. He promised to stay in the 
house during the forenoon; and I went to my 
work, hoping, but hardly expecting, to find 
him there when I came home to dinner. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH PHIL LISTENS TO A DISCUSSION, 
AND TAKES PART IN A STRUGGLE. 


Y work on the building was no lighter 
than it had been the day before; but I 
had done so much hard labor in the field and 
forest that it did not wearupon me. I observed 
everything that was done by the skilled work- 
men, and endeavored to profit by what I saw. 
I felt that I was learning something every 
hour, and I was pleased to know that Mr. 
Clinch was entirely satisfied with me. At 
noon I hastened home, anxious to know the 
condition of my father. 
‘*How is your patient, Mrs. Greenough?” 
I asked, as I entered the kitchen where she 
was cooking the dinner. 
‘*T am sorry to tell you, Phil, that he is 
gone.” 
“Gone!” 
*“Yes; I had to go over to the provision 
store for something for dinner. Mr. Farring- 
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ford promised faithfully to remain in the 
house; but when I came back he had left. [ 
was not absent more than fifteen minutes.” 

‘“*T am very sorry for it; but it can’t be 
helped,” I replied, sadly. 

“T am to blame, Phil. I ought to have 
locked the door, and taken the key with me.” 

**Don’t blame yourself at all, Mrs. Gree- 
nough,” I interposed. ‘‘ You have been very 
kind to him and to ‘me, and I am greatly 
obliged to you.” 

‘* Perhaps you will be able to find him 
again.” 

**T will try this evening. I'm sorry I have 
not more time,to take care of him.” 

“Tf you will get him back again I will do 
the best I can, and when I go out I will lock 
the door.” 

‘¢ Perhaps it is no use to try to do anything 
for him,” I added. 

“He is your father, Phil; and you must do 
and keep doing for him. Let us hope and 
pray that he may be saved.” 

After dinner I went to my work again; 
and that afternoon we finished boarding the 
building. 

**Can you lay shingles, Phil?” asked Mr. 
Clinch. 

“*T never did lay any, but I know I can after 
I have seen how it is done.” 

*¢ Conant shall show you how,” he added. 

I went upon the roof with my fellow-work- 
man. As, in the short time I had worked 
with him, I had carefully observed all his in- 
structions, and been obliging and respectful 
to him, Conant was very willing to show me 
how to work. But the operation of laying 


++ shingles is very simple, though it requires 


considerable care and skill in breaking joints, 
so that the water shall not work through. I 
saw how it was done, and, though I worked 
rather slowly at first, I was soon able to lay 
the shingles to the satisfaction of my instruct- 
or. As I got the “hang of the thing” I 
worked more rapidly, and before night I could 
lay as many as Conant. We lined the length 
of the roof, and while he began at one end, I 
began at the other. At first we came together 
pretty near my end, but I gradually increased 
the distance until we met in the middle, show- 
ing that I did as much work as my instructor. 

“Well, Phil, how did you get along shin- 
gling?” asked Mr. Clinch, when I went down 
the ladder at six o'clock. 

“Pretty well, I think, sir,” I replied. “I 
shall learn how in time.” 

* Learn how!” added Conant;. “‘ he can lay 
as many shingles in a day asI can.” 
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“If I can it is all because Conant showed 
me so well that I couldn’t help doing it,” said 
I, wishing to acknowledge my obligations to 
my kind instructor. 

I saw that he was pleased with the compli- 
ment; and I have always found that a pleas- 
ant word, even from a boy, helps things along 
amazingly in this world. It was better and 
fairer to attribute a portion of my success to 
Conant’s careful and patient teaching than to 
claim all the credit of it myself. It was doing 
justice to him without injuring me, and was a 
cheap way to make a strong friend. 

‘I’m glad to have a fellow like you to work 
with, Phil,” said Conant, as we walked up the 
street together. ‘‘Clinch put that Morgan 
Blair into my charge to show him how to 
work; but he knew so much more than I did 
that I couldn’t teach him anything. His head 
is made of wood.” 

“I’m always very thankful to any one who 
will show me how to do anything.” 

“T see you are, Phil, and it’s a real pleasure 
to teach you anything.” 

“Thank you; I think we shall agree to- 
gether first rate.” 

“So doI; but I don’t like these boys who 
know more than the law allows.” 

We parted at the corner of the next street, 
and I went home to supper. My father had 
not returned to the house, and I did not ex- 
pect he would do so. I was sorry I had not 
inquired about my mother when he was with 
me; but I had no good opportunity, and was 
confident that I should see him again. After 
supper I left the house, and went to the Plant- 
ers’ Hotel, where I expected to find him; but 
it was only when he had a dollar or two that 
he went there. 

“Have you seen Mr. Farringford to-day?” 
I timidly asked one of the bar-tenders, who 
was disengaged. ; 

“He has been here two or three times to- 
day,” replied the man. 

“Do you know where he is now?” 

“T haven't the least idea. He hangs round 
Forstellar’s, I think.” 

‘Where is that?” 

“It is a gambling-house,” he added, giving 
me the street and number. 

“‘ What does Mr. Farringford do?” I asked, 
rather startled at being directed to a gambling- 
house. 

“Do? Nothing,” said the man, contempt- 
ously. ‘*He used to be a runner for a gam- 
bling-house, and followed this business as 
long as he could keep sober enough to do it.” 

‘What is a runner?.” 





‘** One that ropes in customers to a gambling- 
saloon,” laughed the bar-tender. ‘ Farring- 
ford used to make money enough to pay for 
his liquor at it; but lately he keeps so drunk 
that no one will go with him. What do you 
want of him?” 

‘*T wanted to see him.” 

**Do you know him?” 

**T did not know him till yesterday. He 
knows a man who has some money that be- 
longs to me,” I replied. 

But I was thankful that a customer came to 
prevent him from asking me any more ques- 
tions. I was shocked to hear that my father 
had been connected with a gambling-house. 
He evidently did not think that the business 
of a “runner” was disreputable, when he as- 
sured me that no one could accuse him of a 
dishonest or a dishonorable deed. But he 
was only the wreck of a man, and it would 
have been strange indeed if his moral percep- 
tion had not been impaired by his long course 
of dissipation. I hastened to the place which 
had been described to me by the bar-tender. 
The establishment had a bar-room on the 
lower floor, with a private staircase to the 
apartments above, where games of chance 
were played. 

I went into the bar-room, and saw well- 
dressed gentlemen passing through the pri- 
vate door to the stairs. I looked about the 
place a short time. If my father was in the 
building he was up stairs, and I decided to at- 
tempt the passage. At the foot of the stairs a 
man stopped me, and told me that no boys 
were allowed in the rooms above. I was will!- 
ing to believe that, considering the character 
of the house, this was a very wholesome regu- 
lation; but ‘I wished to find my father. I 
asked the sentinel if Mr. Farringford was up 
stairs. He did not know; if he was I couldn’t 
see him. I inquired for Lynch then, but 
could obtain no satisfaction. I insisted upon 
seeing one or both of these men with so much 
zeal that the inside sentinel ordered me to 
leave the premises. I gently and respectfully 
remonstrated, but the fellow took me by the 
arm, and walked me out into the street. As I 
had no rights there, I did not resist. 

I was rather indignant at this treatment, 
though I ought not to have expected decent 
conduct on the part of the officials of such an 
establishment. I decided not to abandon my 
purpose, though any satisfactory résult was 
rather hopeless just then. I planted myself 
on the opposite side of the street, and watched 
the house, taking note of every one who went 
in or came out. I meant to stay there till 
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midnight, if necessary, for I judged from the 
answers of the inside sentinel that the persons 
for whom I had inquired were there. 

My patience held out till the clock struck 
eight, when a policeman, by some strange 
fatality, happened to pass the place. He was 
on the other side of the street, and glanced 
into the bar-room as he passed. I determined 
to walk at his side, and tell him my story, so 
far as it related to the loss of my money. I 
crossed over for the purpose of joining him, 
hoping to induce him to enter the gambling- 
house with me. As I reached the front of the 
establishment, two men came out, both of them 
making use of rather sharp language. Their 
voices attracted my attention. 

One of them was Lynch, and the other was 
Farringford. 

**T will not have my steps dogged by such 
a fellow as you are!” exclaimed the former, 
angrily. 

** Don’t make a noise, Lynch,” said Farring- 
ford. ‘If you do, I'll refer the matter toa 
policeman, and send for the boy,” 

‘Nonsense! I've told you I know nothing 
about the boy or his money,” added Lynch, 
moving down the street in the direction of the 
river. 

Deeply interested in the discussion, I fol- 


lowed the parties closely enough to hear every 


word they spoke. From what Lynch said I 
learned that they had already discussed the 
subject at the gambling-house; and I judged 
that the robber had fled in order to escape the 
importunity of the other. 

‘*The boy speaks the truth, and if you don’t 
give his money back I will make St. Louis too 
warm for your comfort,” retorted Farringford, 
warmly. 

“TI don’t want to be bored with this matter 
any more,” said Lynch. “If you will clear 
out I will give you a dollar to get drunk 
upon.” 

‘*T ask no man to give me anything. That 
won’t do; I want the money for the boy.” 

‘* Why should you bother your head about 
the boy?” 

** He’s my boy, and I won’t see him wronged 
by any one.” 

** Your boy!” 

“Yes, my boy! 
Farringford. 

**Nonsense! You have lost your wits.” 

I thought I had lost mine too. I could not 
believe that Farringford intended to speak the 
truth when he said I was his son. He could 
not possibly have known that I was his son. 
But my heart leaped up into my throat when 


He’s my son,” persisted 
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it flashed upon my mind that my father had 
opened the bureau-drawer in my room where 
I had placed the locket and the little clothes I 
had worn when I was picked up on the Mis- 
souri River. Yet this was not probable, for I 
had locked the drawer, and put the key in a 
safe place. I was more inclined to think that 
Farringford called me his son in order to ex- 
plain his interest in my affairs. I followed the 
two men to the levee, where they suddenly 
halted near a street lamp. I dodged out of 
their sight, and kept walking back and forth 
near them; but, as I was a boy, they did not 
seem to notice me, or at least to consider my 
presence of any importance. 

“T am willing to get rid of you, Farring- 
ford, at any reasonable price,” said Lynch. 
‘*T will not be dogged another foot farther.” 

‘“‘Then give me back the ninety-seven dol- 
lars and a half you stole from my boy,” added 
Farringford. 

‘*Don’t say that thing again to me. I will 
give you five dollars if you will bore me no 
more.” 

‘No; I want the whole.” 

**Once for all, then, will you clear out, or 
not?” 

** Once for all, I will not till you give up the 
money you stole from my boy.” 

‘* Then take the consequences,” said Lynch, 
as he sprang upon the tottling Farringford. 

My blood boiled then, and leaping upon 
Lynch I bore him to the ground. He released 
his hold upon my father when he felt my grasp 
upon him. 

‘* Police!” I shouted, as I lay upon my 
victim. 

He struggled to shake me off; but I held 
on, for I knew that I must keep the advantage 


or lose my man. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LITTLE TIP-TOP. 
AN ARM-CHAIR STORY. 
BY Ss. M. W. 


HE large, old-fashioned arm-chair had 

been drawn up to the fire, and my foot- 
stool was placed before it. We all had a great 
respect for that chair; it had belonged to 
many generations of our family, and we firm- 
ly believed that it came over in the Mayflower. 
which must have been loaded with old chairs 
and clocks. However that may be, the chil- 
dren thought it was a famous chair to hear 
stories in, for it had a high, carved, oaken 
back, and a broad, deep seat, which would 
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hold us all with a little squeezing. Gertrude 
had nestled in one side, while Roland estab- 
lished himself in the other; and dear little 
Jack, the sunbeam of the house, mounted 
into my lap, and looked up at me so lovingly 
that I kissed him, just because I couldn't 
help it. 

“Tell us some facts to-night, aunt Sue,” 
said Roland, who was the practical member 
of the family. 

“Jack won't like facts,” remarked Gerty, 
“and I don’t either, unless there’s a story ut 
the end.” 

“I do like ’em, so now, Gerty!” exclaimed 
Jack, sitting upright, and speaking very fast. 
“ Aunty, you know I’m six years old; and to- 
day, when I told papa that I was almost old 
enough to-play ball, he said, ‘ That’s a fact, 
my boy!’ O, don't I like ’em, though?” And 
Jack subsided, with an exulting chuckle. 

I could not help laughing at Jack's affection 
for facts; but I thought it would be a good 
chance to teach our little boy what they really 
were; so I said, — 

‘“‘ Look round this room, Roland, and choose 
something for me to tell you about; and Jack 
shall choose the next time.” : 

“TI don’t know,” began Roly. ‘O, yes,Ido! 
Tell us about this coal, aunt Sue.” 

So this is what I told the children, while the 


light from the blazing coal flashed upon the 
arm-chair full of faces. 


“Little people, you see these black lumps 
which are burning and flickering here in the 
grate; but do you know what they really 
are?” 

“I know what they call it,” said Roland, 
“for I went with papa when he ordered it. 
It is cannel coal; but I don’t know why it is 
called so, or where it comes from.” 

““Many hundreds and thousands of years 
ago, Roly, the place where now they find can- 
nel coal must have looked like an immense 
swamp. It must have been an expanse of 
black, spongy mud, with here and there great 
ponds of stagnant water, half hidden beneath 
thick, coarse grass, and ferns, and rank weeds, 
all tangled together, ‘and growing so high and 
luxuriant that you or Jack would seem not 
much larger than grasshoppers if you were to 
try to break through them. And there were 
trees there also— noble beech, oak, and pine 
trees, growing large.and spreading, in the rich 
swamp mud. But, in time, these grand old 
trees would fall from age, or be blown down 
by some violent wind. Then the dark, quiet 
water closed over them, and the heavy, black 
mud sucked them in; and down, down, down 
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they sank, very slowly, until they rested many 
feet below the surface; and perhaps it took 
hundreds of years for the trees to perform thtis 
journey. 

‘“*They did not go alone; for, when autumn 
came, the grass blades turned yellow, and lost 
their brave, upright bearing; the fern leaves 
were all rusted with blossom and seed. and 
drooped, because their work was done, and it 
was time to rest; and the swamp flowers 
dropped their brilliant petals over the place 
where the trees lay buried. All these things 
— grasses, ferns, flowers, and a thousand 
nameless shrubs and bushes, gradually set- 
tled down after the trees, and rested in the 
same bed. When summer came again, other 
beautiful things sprang up and blossomed, to 
meet the same fate in the autumn; and so, 
very slowly, the swamp was filled up, and be- 
came like solid ground. 

‘* We cannot easily tell how many thousands 
of years passed while this was going on; but 
all the while, far down beneath the surface, 
the old buried trees and leaves were chan- 
ging theirforms. At first they grew decayed, 
spongy, and black; and then, as it is always 
hotter far down in the earth fhan at the sur- 
face, they were dried and slowly baked intoa 
firm, hard, solid mass, which now we call 
coal. It seems wonderful that God did not 
‘et even those old dried leaves be wasted, but 
laid them away in a great storehouse in the 
heart of the earth, to be brought out and used 
when fuel was needed.” 

“But, aunty,” said Gertrude, ‘this coal 
isn’t like the coal we use in our school-room. 
That is hard and shiny, and our teacher told 
us, the other day, that it is named from a 
Greek word, meaning coal. An—anthra — 
something she called it.” 

‘‘ Anthracite,” I said. ‘Yes, Gerty, there 
is a difference between that and cannel coal. 
This has in it a great deal of d/tumen, which 
is a substance somewhat like pitch.” 

“*O, Roly,” said Jack, ‘* don’t you remember 
how I got my jacket covered with pitch last 
summer when I climbed into the great pine 
tree in the woods?” 

‘*T remember how I got my ears boxed for 
taking you up there,” remarked Roland, very 
meekly. ‘But, aunt Sue, why do they call it 
cannel ?” 

“‘T found out that in an odd way. Last 
summer, I was just going out one afternoon 
for my walk, as our man Hugh was unload- 
ing some hard coal, which was to be used in 
heating the green-house. You know Hugh is 
an Englishman. All at once I heard a loud 
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call, and saw Hugh holding out to me a lump 
of cannel coal, which he had found among 
the other. 

‘** Haigh, miss!’ he said; 
cannle.’ 

.“** What do you mean, Hugh?’ said I. 

“** Why, joost this, miss. In t’old coontry 
I'd fetch in big lumps o’ this to stick a-top o’ 
the fire, in t’evenin’, to light my woman as 
she’d put the childer to bed. Better nor all 
the shop cannles was this coal.’ 

‘**So you see that Hugh taught me how this 
coal received its name; for they used it in- 
stead of candles, which they were too poor to 
buy, and called it cannel, or candle coal. 

“In this country the best cannel coal is 
mined in Maryland and some parts of Vir- 
ginia; but it is also found in Eastern Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, in smaller quantities. 
In working upon it, the miners look for, or 
make, a crack in the coal; then, by driving 
wedges into this crack, tMey detach large 
blocks or slices of coal, which are afterwards 
broken smaller, and drawn up in cars through 
a great pit, which is called the shaft. This 
shaft is like a very large well, dug straight 
downward until the coal is found, and made 
strong and secure by great beams of wood, 
placed at intervals, to keep’ the earth from 
falling in tobury the workmen. The cars, full 
of coal, are drawn up by machinery, and the 
miners also use them to go down to their 
work, and return from it. 

**I do not know whether cannel coal is dug 
in this way everywhere, but I am sure it was 
so once in the Black Creek mine, in Eastern 
Tennessee, not far from the foot of the Cum- 
berland Mountains. This was an old mine, 
and was nearly exhausted, so that it did not 
yield much coal. It did not pay to use the 
cars, and the costly machinery to draw them 
up the shaft; so the men had dug a long tun- 
nel, gradually ascending from the farthest end 
of the mine, and opening at last upon the side 
of a hill. This tunnel was called a ‘gang- 
way,’ and through it the hard-working mules 
drew small cars, loaded with great lumps of 
coal. 

‘*In the Black Creek mine was an old, crip- 
pled, rheumatic negro, who had been put there 
as ‘mine-keeper’ ten years before, because he 
could no longer do any active work. Old 
Peter had built for himself a rude hut, in the 
widest part of the old shaft, from boards and 
pieces of stone and coal; and in this dark 
den, lighted only by a safety-lamp, he lived 
day and night. His only occupation was to 
see that the workmen were careful with their 


“’ere’s t’ old 
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lamps, and to go round the shaft at night to 
make sure that there was no danger from fire, 
Every evening the overseer sent him food 
enough to last twenty-four hours; and so he 
lived on, poor old Peter! 

‘“*One day, the overseer, Mr. Hall, came 
into the mine, calling loudly for Pete; and 
when the old man crawled out of his hut, he 
saw his master standing there, holding a little 
mulatto boy by the shoulder. 

*** Now, Mas’r Hall, did you fotch dat ar 
young un hyarjust to bother me, an’ cut up 
all sorts o’ capers, an’ blow up de mine?’ 
grumbled the old man, who could never be 
quite pleased with anything. 

‘“*¢Hold your tongue, old Pete,’ said Mr. 
Hall. ‘Now just look here; I’m tired of tak- 


ing one of my hands off his work every even- 
ing to bring down your bacon and pone. This 
youngster is to stay in the mine with you all 
the time; he can help the men a good deal, 
and come up every night for your fodder, and 
see that you don’t drink yourself to death 
Here, young 


some one of these Sundays. 
monkey, tell Pete your name!’ 

“ «Dey calls me Tip-top,’ said the little boy, 
who was a bright-looking child, about nine 
years old. 

“*¢You "have accordin’ to yer name, den, 
else I'll make ye mighty sorry dey eber called 
ye dat,’ said Peter, who seemed to grow more 
cross every moment. 

“The little boy’s odd name was one result 
of his merry, happy disposition; for, in his 
old plantation home, every person and thing, 
from his master down to the kitten, was the 
best in the world, and he would call each one 
tip-top. So the word was given to him in 
jest; but when his master died, and the people 
were scattered, no one thought that little Tip 
had any other name. 

** Meanwhile the overseer had called Peter 
aside. ‘I want to keep this boy safe, and not 
lose him,’ he said; ‘and I thought I’d put him 
here for a while. This war is picking off the 
men so fast that it’s hard work to keep the 
mine going at all. He can help load the cars 
as well as any one; but don’t let him hear any 
nonsense about free niggers. Now look out 
for him, Uncle Pete, else your old bones will 
ache for it.’ 

“¢ Little Tip had a hard life of it. It was bad 
enough to be shut out of the bright sunlight; 
but in addition he had to bear the abuse of 
the workmen, and old Peter’s bad temper. 
Three times a week, at evening, he crawled 
through the dismal gangway. and went to Mr. 
Hall’s house for a basket of food, for he was 
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not long allowed to go every day. Soa year 
went by{ but then there came a change. 

“One Saturday evening, in April, he was 
lounging slowly along, as usual, with the 
heavy basket on his arm. The weight of the 
bacon and corn bread had tired him so much 
that when he reached the gangway he was 
glad to sit down and rest. 

“*Hist, now! keep mighty quiet, will ye, 
chile?’ said a voice, which seemed to come 
from the inside of the dark cavern. 

“*Lor, bress us!’ screamed Tip; ‘who be 
dat in dere!’ and in his fright he turned to 
run away. But the man who had spoken 
sprang out of the gangway and stopped him. 
‘Ye needn’t be "feared o’ me,’ he said; ‘ couldn’t 
do ye no hurt any how. But, chile, I’se half 
starved, and clean knocked up, for I’se walked 
tree hunder an’ sixty miles to find Sherman 
or some ob de Yankees; an’ I can’t do no 
more till I’se rested. Now, boy, can't ye let 
dis pore nigger come into de mine, an’ hide 
dar ober de Sunday? Who’s indere ‘long wid 
you?’ 

“ «Only ole Uncle Pete,’ said the boy. ‘But 
who be dat Mas’r Sherman? Did you b’long 
to him?’ 

‘‘¢ Laws, chile, he be a gineral, an’ hab a 
great many Yankees ’long wid him; but I tell 
ye all *bout him when I gets inside de mine. 
D’ye think dat ole Peter will split on me?’ 

“*He'll cut up an’ swar awful,’ said Tip; 
‘but he all done gone wid rheumatiz — can’t 
hardly hobble roun’ de shaft— so he can't tell 
on ye afore Monday. If I lets ye in, ye must 
clar out by dat time, or de oberseer ’ll cotch 
yer; an’ he’s a drefful hard man.’ 

“The fugitive promised faithfully; and Tip, 
taking up his basket, guided the stranger 
through the dark tunnel. But, with all their 
caution, it was impossible not to stumble as 
they groped their way along towards the old 
shaft where Pete’s hut was built, and where at 
last they saw the glimmer of his safety-lamp. 

““* Dat you, Tip?’ said Peter; ‘’pears like as 
you been gone long ’nuff to grow de corn an’ 
bake de pone, you lazy boy! Who be dat 
wid you?’ he continued, as his ear caught the 
sound’ of a second footstep. ‘I donno how 
you dare bring a strange nigger in dis mine; 
jes wish Mas’r Hall was here, an’ den you’d 
cotch it! Who is dat oder one, hey?’ 

“** Don't hit de boy, uncle,’ said the stranger. 
‘T'se walked all de way from Georgy, an’ I'se 
clean done up; so now look here! Dis yer’s 
de last bit o’ money I’se got left, an’ it’s de 
keepsake dat little Flora hung roun’ my neck 
last Chrismus; but I'll gib it to you, Uncle 
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Peter, if you'll let me stop in de mine till to- 
morrer night; an’ gib me somefin to eat,’ 
continued the negro, holding out a small piece 
of silver to old Peter. The old man’s eyes 
glistened, and he eagerly seized the coin, for 
he knew that silver money was worth two or 
three times its old value. 

‘** Well, den, ye may stop here,’ he said; 
‘only ye’ll have to sleepin Tip’s bunk, an’ I 
I can’t gib ye noffin better nor corn bread an’ 
a bit of bacon. Mas’r Hall keeps Tip an’ me 
powerful short ’bout these times, I reckon.’ 


(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


VEGETABLE FLOWERS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


OYS and girls who live in the country 

will find the making of vegetable flowers 
a pleasant pastime. To make a bouquet of 
these flowers, taKe some white and yellow 
turnips, beets, carrots, and pumpkins, also 
some parts of cabbages. Gather from the 
woods moss, laurel leaves, and other ever- 
greens. Then, by the exercise of taste, inge- 
nuity, and a skilful use of the penknife, really 
beautiful bouquets can be compiled of these 
flowers. Take a white turnip, neatly peeled, 
notched, or cut down in leaf shape all around. 
Fasten it on a stick whittled in the proper 
shape for a stem. Surround it with green 
leaves, and behold, according to your design, 
an exquisite white camellia, or a rose. Red 
roses, camellias, or dahlias can be made.in the 
same manner from beets, yellow flowers from 
carrots and pumpkins, moss-rose buds from 
turnips and beets, by cutting them into the 
proper shape, and placing real moss around 
them. White or red flowers can be made 
from red or white cabbages. A friend of ours, 
one cold day in winter, had a lovely basket 
of flowers sent to her for a tea-party. There 
were two white japonicas; the chill they re- 
ceived turned them brown, and they fell to 
pieces. She was in despair. A cousin stay- 
ing with her, unknown to her, cut two white 
japonicas out of white turnips, and placed 
them on the real japonica leaves. Her friend 
did not notice the basket until near tea-time; 
then she was delighted, and exclaimed at their 
beauty, and wondered how her cousin got 
them. No one knew until the next day that 
they were only turnips. 


——_——_—____——_ 


—— TAKE things always by their smooth 
handle. 
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FIVE GREAT ARTISTS. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


B Set ht CALLOT, whose portrait crowns 
the group of five which compose our full- 
page picture in this number of the Magazine, 
was born at Nancy, in France, in 1593. His 
taste for drawing was so strong, that, finding 
he could not indulge it at home. he ran away 
to Italy to pursue his studies. After a time he 
was discovered and sent back to his parents, 
who wisely concluded to let the young artist 
follow his chosen profession. He soon ex- 
celled as an engraver, and received royal 
honors; but so great were his integrity and 
patriotism that no bribes or threats could in- 
duce him-to execute any work not in accord- 
ance with honor and love of country. Many 
of his works are masterpieces of their kind. 
Van Dyck was born at Antwerp, and was a 
pupil of the celebrated Rubens, and rivalled 
his master in genius. Hi®fame caused him 


to be sought at the court of St. James, and 
he resided several years in London, receiving 
great patronage and large sums of money. 
He was buried, with much pomp, in the church 
of St. Paul, London, and a magnificent tomb 
was erected over his remains. 
the painting of portraits. 


He excelled in 


Rubens was born at Cologne in 1577; and 
it is recorded that no painter ever rose so 
quickly or so high in the esteem of his coun- 
trymen. He was also a great diplomatist, and 
negotiated important matters between Eng- 
land and Spain, so that Philip IV. of Spain 
sent him to England to look after his interests ; 
by his efforts a treaty of peace was made 
satisfactory to both nations, and the painter- 
diplomatist was knighted by Charles I. in full 
Parliament. He left a great many wonderful 
paintings. 

Murillo, the most celebrated Spanish paint- 
er, was born in Seville in 1618. He was a 
man of beautiful character, extraordinary 
talents, and has left specimens of his skill 
that the lovers of art delight to study, to 
admire, and to praise. 

Poussin was born in 1594, at the Castle of 
Villiers, near Andelys. Like most painters 
and artists, his taste was manifested in child- 
hood; and, after undergoing great trials, he 
at last conquered for himself a fame wherever 
the art of painting was appreciated. Rome 
and Paris vied with each other to secure his 
services, and he is now regarded as the great- 
est painter France has ever produced. He 
was as highly distinguished for his virtues as 
for his talents, and died lamented by all. 





Full sketches of these great artists, and of 
others, will appear in ‘‘ The Princes of Art,” 
soon to be published by Lee & Shepard. It 
will be one of the most interesting books of 
the season. 


THE BUTTERFLIES’ PEDIGRE™ 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


NCE, in garden quite secludea, 
Over which the sunbeams brooded, 
By the breath of roses haunted, 
Where the hollyhocks were planted, 
Reigned the garden butterflies ; 
All the place was their dominion, 
Sporting there on snowy pinion, 
Underneath the summer skies ; 
For they had no thought of sorrow, 
Knew they not the way to borrow 
Trouble from a dim surmise. 
Sooth, the rose was their pavilion, 
Where they danced a weird cotillon, 
And the tulip’s rich vermilion 
Served for royal draperies ; 
And the great blue garden-spiders 
Were their coachmen and outriders, 
Just according to their size. 
All the winds were sweet with clover, 
And the bees hummed everywhere, 
While the nightingale sang over 
Every eve his love-lorn air; 
Sooth, there were no wingéd mortals 
Happier than these butterflies, 
Once they burst their silken portals 
Into this warm paradise; 
And they spoke unto each other — 
‘¢ All this pleasant world is ours, 
Straight descended through our mother; 
All these fountains, all these flowers, 
All these dew-delighted grasses, 
Over which the sunlight passes, 
Over which the twilight lowers.” 
No one answered, ‘‘ Sweet, my brothers, 
Unto us, and to no others, 
Do you think the world belongs? 
Just across the garden wall there, 
Where the cabbage-plants are set, 
In the kitchen-garden, see where 
We were born; you quite forget, 
When, as little worms, we crept 
Up the mossy-scented wall; 
Wove our cradles soft, and slept 
Just within the robin’s call; 
Till one day we burst our fetters, 
Glad to know ourselves on wing 
And stole out among our betters, 
Finding life a different thing!” 
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MORE NOISE THAN WORK. 
BY JESSIE JULIAN. 


CHARACTERS. — Miss Ray, a Seamstress ; 
Erta and Lity Perkins, Sisters; Mrs. 
PEREINS, their Mother. 


ScenE.—A Parlor. Miss Ray seated by a 
table sewing; Etta PERKINS curled up in 
an easy chair reading. 


Door opens, and Lity Perkins looks in. 

Lily. Come, Etta; mamma says you must 
come at once and wash the dishes. (Wo a#- 
swer.) Etta! Etta! E-t-t-a! There, did you 
hear that? or are you asleep? If you don't 
come now, we shall be late for school. Well, 
if you do not choose to come, I’ll just go and 
tell mother. 

Etta. You are the greatest bother, Lily! 
Why e&n’t you go and put them together, and 
get the water ready? I’ll come then. “ 

Lily. I shall do no such thing! Yesterday 
it was my turn to wash them, and you would 
not help me one bit; and now I won’t help 
you. So, come along! 

Etta. You are the most disobliging girl I 
ever saw! You wait and see if I help you 
pick them up when your day comes to wash 
them! (Erta rises, and throws her book on 
the table with a slam; Liny goes of.) Noth- 
ing but those everlasting dishes all the time! 
The moment I sit down to read an interesting 
book, I must go and do some horrid work in 
the kitchen — always when I’m in the most 
exciting part of it, too! I believe mother does 
iton purpose! It’s just as mean as can be! 

Miss Ray. Don’t say that, Etta! Remem- 
ber how kind your mother is, and how hard 
she works. You should feel thankful that 
you can assist her, and strive to do it cheer- 
fully. 

Etta. She always calls me to do something 
just as I sit down comfortably to read. The 
baby must be amused; or Nell has got sand 
in her shoe, and I must take it off; or Wal- 
ter’s face must be washed before he goes to 
the table; or some other plaguy thing to do! 
I shkali be thankful when I’m old enough to do 
asI have a mind to! (Ske goes out todo her 
work.) 

Miss Ray. How strange it is that all young 
girls have that longing to do as they have a 
mind to! Ah, could they but realize that that 
time never comes, I think they would yield a 
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more steady and willing obedience to their 
parents’ wishes. 

Enter Etta and Liry. 

Etta. It #s your work, I tell you! 

Lily. I am sure it is wot! I did it yes- 
terday. 

£tta. I am older than you are, and I know 
best! J did it yesterday, and you will have 
to do it to-day! Come, now, don’t go put- 
ting on your things to go to school. We have 
fifteen minutes now; so go along! Quick, 
now, or I shall not wait for you! 

Lily. Iam not going to doit atall. You 
needn’t think, miss, that you can order me 
round! You put on a great many airs be- 
cause you happen to be the oldest! 

Miss Ray. Gently, gently, girls! That is 
not exactly the tone for sisters to address each 
other in. I think you are wasting a great 
many precious moments in discussing about 
a foolish thing, if I may so speak. 

Etta. Well, I have finished all the work, 
excepting to shake the table-cloth, and it is 
always Lily’s work to do that when she wipes 
the dishes; and now she won’t. She's real 
hateful, if she 7s my sister! [ETTA goes out. 

Miss Ray. My dear Lily, why can you not 
avoid this wrangling over your work? You 
and Etta each know just what you have to do, 
and when it is to be done. Now, how much 
better it would be for you, and how much 
pleasanter to your mother, if you would cease 
this jealousy about the exact amount of work 
each does, and show the disposition all good 
children should strive to cultivate! —an anx- 
iety to see which can do most for the other, 
and be gentle and forbearing to one another. 

Lily. Etta is the oldest, and, by rights, 
should do most; but, instead of that, I have 
to do half the work; and she wants to read 
all the time, and scolds so I get tired hearing 
her. 

Miss Ray. You must not feel too anxious 
about having your rights. Strive rather to be 
meek when she is harsh, to be pleasant when 
she is angry; and remember that “he that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh 
a city.” 

Lily. I wouldn’t get half so angry if she 
wasn’t so provoking. if I am in ever so great 
a hurry, she moves as slow as a snail; and if 
I ask her to hurry, she laughs at me in her 
horrid way. 

Miss Ray. “A soft answer turneth away ° 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.” 
Try to commit this text to memory, and say 
it over and over to yourself when tempted to 
return railing for railing. Will you try? 

* 
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Lily. Pll see about it. I must be off to 
school. I suppose that was Etta who just 
went out of the hall door. I can overtake 
her, though. [Lity departs. 


Enter Mrs. PERKINS, and seats herself. 

Mrs. Perkins. How trying it is to have 
girls always fretting over their work! I am 
sure that I do not ask anything more of them 
than what they could accomplish with ease; 
but instead of doing it quickly, and without 
any words, they stand and argue about which 
shal! start first, until I'm almost distracted. 

Miss Ray. It is very disagreeable, I know; 
but all girls, I believe, find it a little irksome 
when they first commence the performance 
of household duties; they will outgrow this 
habit. Try and have patience with them. 

Mrs. Perkins. (Fanning herself violently.) 
Talk about patience! They are enough to 
try the patience of a saint! I can do all they 
have to do in five minutes; and they waste 
fifteen every meal scolding about it. 

Miss Ray. When they are a little older, 
they will have more sympathy for you, and 
will not render their assistance so grudgingly. 

Mrs. Perkins. O, dear, matrimony is a trial! 
Girls think they are going to live on moon- 
beams and rose-leaves when they get mar- 
ried, and have their meals walk on to the 
table all cooked, at the proper hour! I guess 
I could tell them a different story! 

Miss Ray. Why, Mrs. Perkins, I’m afraid 
you are trying to discourage me! Now don’t. 

Mrs. Perkins. Wait until you carry half a 
dozen children through measles, whooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, and chicken-pox; and 
then have two great girls always scolding 
about the few things they are called upon 
to do. 

Miss Ray. That’s what our mothets had to 
endure. 

Mrs. Perkins. I could and would rather do 
all the work Etta and Lily have to do every 
day, than to hear so much fault-finding. But 
I know they must learn to work, and now, 
while they are young; so I must submit to 
it. There they come now — helter-skelter, as 


usual! 
Enter Lity and Etrva. 


Zita. There ’tis again — late at school! 
just because I had to do those hateful old 
dishes! 

Lily. Well, you might commence sooner, 
then; I called you twice, and you wouldn’t 
come! 

Etta. Now you begin to preach! I don’t 
see why wé have to work: other girls can go, 
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to echooi without having to lose a good mark, 
Now I shall lose my chance of getting the 
prize this term. 

Lily. You might leave off reading, then, as 
soon as you get up from the table. I am 
always willing to commence at once. You 
made me get a bad mark too; for if you had 
begun earlier, we might have had ample time 
to get to school in season. 

Etta. Lizzie Seamer and Mattie Gray, and 
lots of the others, are always in season: and 
they do not have to do any work while they 
go to school. TZkezr mothers don’t expect 
them to. 

Mrs. Perkins. The trouble is not in the 
amount of work you are called upon to per- 
form, but in yourself, as you will find, if you 
try to discover the reason. Your own ill- 
temper, and dislike to all active labor, is the 
true cause of your being late, and losing the 
chance of receiving the prize at the close of 
the term. If, instead of taking a book and 
seating yourself in the parlor, you go right to 
work to accomplish your task, the time spent 
in useless discussion would be sayed. 

Etta. I never can have a minute to myseif! 
Work, work, work, all the time! 

Mrs. Perkins. It is thus that an unamiable 
disposition punishes its victims. Let us do 
what we have to do with a w/l/ and a happy 
heart. Burdens grow heavier by contempla- 
tion; action makes them light as air. 

[Curtain falls. 


—_——_>—__—— 


CircLe oF Poriiius.— Rome, jealous of 
the encroachments which Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, King of Syria, was making upon the ter- 
ritory of Egypt, sent her consul, Popilius 
Lenas, to require him to abandon his con- 
quests. The king asked time to deliberate. 
Popilius, however, with an imperious gesture, 
traced around him a circle upon the sand, 
saying, ‘‘ Before going out from this circle, 
give me the answer which I shall carry back 
to the Senate.” Antiochus, terrified, yielded, 
and departed at once from Egypt. In allusion 
to this story, Napoleon, who was‘anxious for 
the continuance of an armistice, said that to 
stipulate for a single month in which to treat 
of the difficult matters which needed to be 
settled was to draw around him the circle of 
Popilius. Ww. 


— Aw old popular fallacy is, that a sev- 
enth son can cure disease; and a seventh son 
of a seventh son can*cure all diseases, espe- 
cially if no female child is born between. 
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471. (A private) (ear armed) (tooth) E 
(teeth) AN (doll) (sails) e t w as (seen bear- 
ing down) on (a nun armed) (east in D) (eye) 
amen — A privateer, armed to the teeth, and 
all sails set, was seen bearing down on an 
unarmed East Indiaman: 472. Fond, over, 
Nero, drop. 473. Buda, bud. 474. Oder, ode. 
475. Netz, net. 476. Palma, palm. 477. Ara- 
bian, Arabia. 478. Cape Lookout. 479. Bee 
head — Behead. 


REBUS. 


peowic ) 


DIAGONALS. 


The diagonals of the square formed by the 
words having for their signification the follow- 
ing definitions make two groups of islands : — 

481. 1. A tropical plant. 2. An entertain- 
ment. 3. A part of hemp or of flax. 4. Dis- 
guised. 5. An abolished French right. 6. 
To stunt. 7. A bone. Cute & SpEcs. 


Cross-WorpD ENIGMA. 


482. My first is imlife, but not in death; 
My second is in strife, but not in breath; 
My third is in lake, but not in river; 
My fourth is in quake, but not in quiver; 
My fifth is in cave, but not in bower; 
My whole is a sweet-smelling flower. 

W. R. F. 
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CoMPARISONS. 


483. Positive — (coarse flax), comparative, 
— (lacerated), superlative — (to warm thor- 
oughly). 484. Positive — (deep), compara- 
tive — (learning), superlative — (perplexed). 
485. Positive — (a meadow), comparative — 
(an oblique view), superlative — (of the small- 
est importance). REx. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


486. 


HEDWIG. 


PuZZLe. 


487. A poem by Adelaide A. Proctor, one 
word in each couplet : — 

‘* And many a fair one to peruse 
The legend of thy wondrous days.” 

‘¢ Dropped her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way.” 

‘“‘ Nor paused a moment, save to chide 

A low voice whispering at my side.” 


‘¢ But from the parlor of the inn 
A pleasant murmur smote the ear.” 
Lorain LINCOLN. 


Musicat PuzzLes. 


488. 489- 


INVENTOR. 


* Dovste AcrosTIc. 


My initials grow in my finals : — 

490.1. A pyramid. 2. Atree. 3. An Inca’s 
cap. 4A kind of cloth. 5. The basking 
shark. Capt. Jor. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


~ a 


, CHARADE. 


492. My second made my third with my- 
first, and received praise, because my whole 
was so fine. SHort & Sweet. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Eprror 

oF OLIVER OpTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, MAss.” 

We are in the midst of what the almanac- 
makers call the ‘‘ heated term.” As we think 
of Our Boys and Girls, scattered through the 
country, enjoying the green fields, the invig- 
orating breezes, the rides, the walks, the pic- 
nics, the berries and the fruit, we almost sigh 
that editors have no vacations; that ‘‘once a 
week,” in heat or cold, the Magazine must go 
out to its many thousand readers. But then, 
as a compensation to the heat and labor of 
summer work in the city, we have the feeling 
that our pages are carrying pleasure and 
profit to the young, are ministering messen- 
gers of instruction and entertainment; and 
when we think of this — when we look over 
the stories, the anecdotes, the head work; the 
poetry, the pictures — we feel that we ought to 
be satisfied, and we are — a/most, but not quite, 
for we are thinking of new things for our 
pages, and are trying to make “‘ Our Boys and 
Girls” continually better. Never to be con- 
tented with present attainments is a good 
principle of action: ‘ Rise e’er so high, there 
still will be a higher; ” ‘‘ Life’s golden ladder 
has no topmost round;” and so we, and all 
our young friends, must keep on striving for 
better things. 

Tether is welcome as a new correspondent 
and head-worker, and the letter and the re- 
buses are models of neatness. Rebuses 2 
and 3 are accepted. — Chemokoman, which 
word our young friend says is Indian for 
‘*white man,” is informed that his enigmas 
are very creditable for first attempts. — Ped- 
ler will have to try a little longer; but if he 
keeps on trying, he will succeed. — The rebus 
by Tin Kettle is ingenious; but we have 
printed one of a similar character, so that this 
would be too easily solved. — You are right, 
friend Specs; it zs good enough to be ac- 
cepted. — Hayhead is A. 

Hedwig has some new symbols, and they 
are A. New symbols always attract our at- 
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tention, for they show originality on the part 
of the head-worker, and this is what we like 
to encourage. — Rex is prolific; rather too 
much so for excellence: concentrate, boys, 
instead of scattering. — We thank Nemo for 
his letter and for his picture; both are good. 
— That long rebus by Specs & Cute is very 
good, and we shall probably use it; there is 
one objection to symbolizing whole stanzas 
of poetry, especially if they are familiar; for 
if a word or two is guessed, knowledge of the 
stanza will be a perfect key to finding out the 
whole. 

Will Rusticus send us his name and post- 
office address? The diamond puzzle is A.— 
The transposition puzzle by Moss Rose is ac- 
cepted, partly becatise of its merit, and partly 
because of the inducements she holds out if 
it is not passed over to Hannah. — Nemo hit 
an original vein in his proverb rebus; do so 
again. — Horatio is down with the conun- 
drum fever; he has it severely. For instance: 
‘‘ What is the difference between summer and 
a bunnion cure? In the dne you feel the heat, 
with the other heal the feet.” He aiso asks 
these geographical questions: ‘‘A vegetable 
preparation and an exclamation make what 
river? Ams. Salad-O. Why is New York like 
a bank? <Axzs. Because it has Deposit. What 
Texan town is like a pit of water? Ams. The 
one that is Caldwell. On what river should 
potters settle? Axs. The White Earth.” 

A young friend wants to know if we like 
“‘consise” letters? Yes, but not with that 
spelling! Always look out for bad ‘“ spells;” 
they are bad enough in the weather, but 
worse in words. — Athletic’s rebus is under 
contemplation. — Diagonals seem to be fash- 
ionable just now; we have several good ones 
on hand, Hedwig’s among them. — The little 
story by Sassacus is quite creditable to its 
young author, but hardly adapted to our col- 
umns. Let him persevere, and he will make 
a good writer. — Ferox is not so ferocious as 
his name would indicate, and his geograph- 
ical is accepted. 

S. E. Dar’s cryptograph is rather too easy. 
— Parmalee & McConnell, Box 319, Omaha, 
Nebraska, have foreign postage stamps and 
coins for sale. — Rex °74 astonishes us with 
his abundance; but if he can sustain the 
strain, we can. With ug, as with all others, 
*‘enough” always means ‘a little more.”— 
One of them, friend Specs, as we must give as 
many as possible a chance on our pages. — 
Lun is right; when you have subscribed fora 
paper, it should be sent to you regularly. 
We have so many letters from subscribers to 
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boys’ papers, stating that they do not receive 
them, that we venture a kind word of caution 
to amateur publishers: Always keep all prom- 
ises to your patrons, or else refund the money. 
To be honorable in small things is to be hon- 
orable in all things. 

The first boat built according to our direc- 
tions is launched, and is satisfactory in every 
respect to its young owners and builders. 
Charles Hancock, W. C. Walker, and R. Wil- 
liamson, of Rochester, N. Y., are the happy 
builders; they made it by working evenings; 
and they write us that ‘‘ it has been launched, 
and rows beautifully, and suits us in every 
particular.” Who comes next? Are not some 
of the rest of our young friends as smart as 
these Rochester boys? — White Whirlwind has 
taken a windy name, but his letter is mild and 
pleasant as a zephyr; if any of the boys want 
to know how this wind blows, they can write 
to Box 317, Woburn, Mass. 

Rex’s address is, for the present, Box 20, 
New Baltimore, N. Y.; the daring youth asks 
this question: ‘‘ What is that word of three 
syllables which contains the whole twenty-six 
letters?” and he answers it too: Alphabet! 
And another: ‘‘ What is the weight of the 
moon? Four quarters.” — We cheerfully say 
“Yes” to Eddy Expert’s question, and shall 
hope to hear from him. —B. O. W. C. is in 
one volume; it will soon be followed by an- 
other book by the same author — The Boys 
of Grand Pré School, a continuation of 
B. O. W. C. 

Rip Slap sends good ‘‘ numericals,” some 
of which we shall use.— We may use one 
of Beaver’s, but they are rather too easy. 
— Dexter's ‘‘ pointers” are very good; but as 
we have had one or two very similar, these 
would be guessed too readily; they are very 
neatly drawn. — Specs, whether alone or with 
“Cute,” is always welcome. — Herring’s let- 
ter came too late for Oliver Optic to use, but 
all its contents have been noted; if our young 
friend has a taste for ‘‘ composition,” let him 
cultivate it carefully, and do nothing hasti- 
ly. Patience and care will accomplish great 
things. 

Wish CoRRESPONDENTS. — We, Us, & Co., 
18 Hathaway Street, Cincinnati, O. — S. K. 
Wall, Box 49, Media, Pa. —C. L. D. Wash- 
burn, Care of George Tise, Jr., 216 Green- 
wich Street, New York City (coins). — Guy 
Mannéring, Passaic, N. J. — Frank Verne, Box 
177, Piqua, O. — James O. Avery, Springfield, 
Mass. (stamps). — S. Rathbone, care of G. L. 
Rathbone, Cincinnati, O. — Dutch Uncle, 28 
West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 

















OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


VII. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The Ville de 

Paris is about three hundred and fifty 
feet long, and is rigged as a bark. On her 
main deck there is a ‘‘ house” extending the 
entire length of the ship, the roof forming 
the hurricane deck, on which the voyager 
may walk from stem to stern. It is well sup- 
plied with settees; and in fine weather a large 
proportion of the passengers resort to it. 
Many of them brought on board deck chairs, 
of which we have every conceivable variety. 
Ladies and gentlemen gather in groups for 
conversation; and the sick ones are extended 
upon the decks or the settees, buried in coats, 
shawls, and robes. Some of the passengers 
are reading, some are talking; and some of 
them, who are indefatigable ‘‘ walkists,” plank 
the deck with a vigor which promises to make 
an extra demand upon the commissariat of the 
ship. There is quite a large number of boys 
and girls on board, and we see the familiar 
cover of our Magazine among them. 

At the stern is the wheel-house, the door of 
which, on the deck below, is labelled ‘‘ Zzmo- 
nerie,” a word which rmeust sound most un- . 
nautical and lubberly to an American or an 
English sailor. At a compass on the hurri- 
cane deck, just forward of the wheel-house, 
stands a quartermaster, who cons the wheel, 
and passes the word to the wheelman. He 
assists in- heaving the log, and attends to the 
signals and the colors. We do not under- 
stand French nautical terms, except ‘‘ babord ” 
and “stribord,” which mean port and star- 
board; and we lose much of the interest of a 
sea voyage on this account. However, not 
much appears to be said, for the boatswain 
directs the men with his whistle, and the sail- 
ors do not sing the stirring songs of the Eng- 
lish tars in pulling and hauling. The whistle 
first runs on a low note, which is for the men 
to be ready and gather. themselves up, and is 
followed by a high and prolonged strain, 
which signifies that the men are to haul as 
long as it is continued. When the whistle 
pipes what sounds like a whirligig, the rope 
is fastened. 

Just forward of the smoke-stack is the bridge, 
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on which the officer of the deck, or the cap- 
tain, when he is on duty, marches back and 
forth. On the forecastle is an inferior officer, 
and in the fog two lookout-men, who stand 
on each side of the bowsprit, clothed in a 
white canvas suit, with hoods ending in a 
point, which make them look like ghosts. 
The sailors are substantial looking men, and 
discharge their duty without noise or con- 
fusion. If there is any swearing, we do not 
understand it. But they do not seem to do 
their work with the same celerity we have 
observed in the English steamers. Captain 
Surmont is a large, stout, heavy man, bronzed 
by exposure, and has evidently been taught to 
be a sailor rather than a polished gentleman. 
He seldom appears at any meal in the saloon, 
though one of the tables is called ‘‘ the cap- 
tain’s table.” We saw him there once, and 
noticed that he wore his gold-laced cap a por- 
tion of the time. We have had a great deal 
of fog, but he was always at his post, day and 
night, during its continuance. Neither he nor 
any of his officers mingle much with the pas- 
sengers, but they are very faithful and de- 
voted in the discharge of their duties. 

The saloon occupies the after portion of the 
house on deck, and will seat about a hundred 
passengers at the two tables. As the captain 
sits at the head of the starboard table, the 
purser or commissaire sits at the head of the 
port table. He does the business of the ship, 
and is the only officer with whom the passen- 
gers necessarily have any communication. 
We believe he ranks pext to the captain. He 
speaks but indifferent English, and dves not 
seem to trouble himself much in looking after 
the comfort and happiness of the passengers, 
though, so far as we have observed, he ap- 
pears to be kind and obliging when applied to 
for any service or information. The waiters 
are all Frenchmen, well trained, patient, and 
obliging. It is said that they receive extra 
pay for not laughing at the bad French of 
the American passengers. If they do, ‘the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” Two or three 
of them speak English; and one of them, 
Guyot, is as fluent in English as in French. 
He is second steward, and a splendid fellow. 
We believe in him. 

Next forward of the saloon is the pantry, 
where the dishes are kept, and where the 
meals are carved, salads made, and the soft, 
oily, rancid, unsalted butter is rolled up into 
pats for dinner. Since we saw a man witha 
leather cot on one fore-finger, and a cotton 
rag on the other, operating upon the butter, 
using his fingers quite as much as his spoon, 
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we have not deemed it prudent to inquire too 
closely into the doings of the denizens of that 
pantry. Next to this room is the fumorr, o 
smoking-room, where about two dozen puffers 
can be seated. Forward of this is the engine, 
and the state-rooms and mess-rooms of the 
engineers and other officers. Then we come 
to the kitchen, in which are half a dozen men 
robed in garments and caps, which, at some 
remote period, are supposed to have been 
white. The galley. or stove is eighteen or 
twenty feet long, and is always covered with 
huge copper caldrons, sauce-pans, and kettles. 
A horrible odor of garlic comes forth from 
this room; and though we have occasionally 
looked in, a proper regard for the welfare of 
our stomach forbids any searching investiga- 
tion in that direction. If a piece of meat, a 
chop, or a steak falls upon the nasty floor, it 
is not judicially condemned, but is econom- 
ically returned to its fellows in the dish. 
Even garlic is better than filth, but both — 
spare us! 

Forward of the kitchen is the smoke-stack, 
and a multitude of dens for the machinists 
and others, in one of which is cradled the 
donkey engine, used*for pumping, hoisting 
the ashes from the fire-room, and similar 
purposes. It does its work at the most un- 
seemly hours, and makes a racket compared 
with which the braying of its prototype is 
sweet music. ‘ Voila le donkey!” shouts the 
doctor, when our slumbers are disturbed by 
its fearful din. 

Next is the saloon of the second-class pas- 
sengers, which is just as good as that of the 
first, and their food cannot reasonably be 
poorer than ours. This brings us to the fore- 
castle, in which are the quarters of the inferior 
officers and the sailors. 

On the lower decks are the state-rooms of 
the passengers. Two passage-ways extend 
nearly the whole length of the ship, on each 
side of which are the state-rooms of the pas- 
sengers. Some contain four berths, but most 
of them only two. Some of them are intense- 
ly hot, and some are tolerably cool. 

We have something more to say about the 
Ville de Paris in our next. 

OLIvER OPTIC. 


—____>_———. 


—— WE often hear of ‘“‘ company manners.” 
This phrase applies to children who appear 
pleasant and polite in mixed company abroad, 
but at home they are sullen, rude, and irrita- 


ble. We trust Our Boys and Girls will wear 
their best apparel of good manners daily, both 
at home and abroad. 
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